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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


This issue contains various matters required to be circulated 
to members thirty days before the annual meeting, including in 
particular certain constitutional amendments and the report of 
the Nominating Committee. 

No Presidential Address is included in view of President Capps’ 
resignation. The Treasurer’s report is to be presented at the 
Annual Meeting. 

NOMINATIONS FoR Orricers.—The first by-law of the Association 
requires that blanks shall be provided upon which additional 
nominations by members may be made. As post-office regulations 
prevent enclosing a separate slip, members desiring to present 
such nominations are requested to do so in the following form: 

I hereby nominate the following names for the offices men- 
tioned : 
AERO TUE A on Ben oe ahora, EG HES Syiee dal 8 ayes Hogs Mos oa © wi wda Sisk ea aS 
ie Oe ROS ILOTIG ook A516 cM ale dea, » Sundae Aisa ie el ees als ope imine. sek we ee 
OANA Tore Br ee es cinch rat ante aicins «ake Ran a.s tne els Srobegh eee 

We AL OC CCE: UCI \ soca Gomis ce oh tie, fio 0s. o: dso Sw te = tialles Gen oP Meee ose 


ec eee cee ee eee eee ee eee he eee ee eee eee eee eee e 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting will be held at the University of Chicago, 
Monday and Tuesday, December 27, 28, in connection with the 
Convocation Week meetings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and numerous affiliated societies. Head- 
quarters will be the Classics Building, 59th Street and Ellis 
Avenue. The Local Committee of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science is preparing a list of hotel head- 
quarters for various sections and societies and it is assumed 
that our members will prefer to distribute themselves accord- 
ingly. Members coming from the city may take Cottage Grove 
surface cars to 59th Street, the 55th Street line to Ellis Avenue, 
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or the Illinois Central suburban trains to 57th Street. Professors 
C. H. Beeson, A. C. McLaughlin, L. C. Marshall, C. E. Merriam 
and H. W. Prescott of the University of Chicago Local Branch 
are serving as a local committee and further announcements from 
them may be circulated to officers of local branches in advance 
of the meeting. It has proved impracticable to secure reduced 
railroad rates. 
The provisional program is as follows: 


Monpay, DeceMBEr 27 
9.00 a.m.—Meeting of the Council. 
Registration. 
10.00 a.m. to 12.00 m.—First Session. 

(1) Organization on basis of constitutional amendment for 
delegate representation. 

(2) Roll Call of delegates from Local Branches. 

(3) Roll Call of special and standing committees. Informal 
reports of progress from committees not having special 
assignment of reports in the program. 

(4) Discussion of report of Committee T, on Place and Func- 
tions of College and University Faculties. 

(5) Presentation of new business. 

(6) Appointment of Committee on Resolutions and Auditing 
Committee. 

12.00 m. to 2.00 p.m.—Informal reception and luncheon. 
2.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m.—Second Session. 

(1) Discussion of preliminary report of Committee G, on 
Intellectual Interests of Undergraduates. 

(2) Discussion of preliminary report of Committee W, on 
Status of Women in College and University Faculties. 

6.00 p.m.—Informal Dinner. 
8.00 p.m.—Meetings of Council and of Standing Committees. 


Tunspay, DircemBEr 28 
9.00 a.m.—Meeting of the Council. 
9.30 to 12.00 m.—Third Session. 
(1) Reports from the Officers. 
(2) Recommendations from the Council. 


(3) Preliminary report of Committee Z, on the Economic 
Condition of the Profession. 
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(4) Report of Committee Y, on Formulation of Guiding 
Principles. This will be based on the Proposed Decla- 
ration of Principles published in the Bunuurin for No- 
vember, 1918. 

(5) Report of the Nominating Committee and election of 
officers. 

(6) Constitutional Amendments. 

(7) Unfinished and miscellaneous business. 

Meeting of the Council for 1921. 

The Executive Committee invites proposals from Local 
Branches for the insertion of other items in the final program. 

Members are reminded of the desirability of bringing to the 
meeting copies of the BuLtLErin containing reports and matters 
of business which are to be discussed. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS.—Three constitutional amend- 
ments are to be voted upon: 


Article IT, Section 1, to read: 


Any university or college teacher or investigator who holds, 
and for three years has held, a position of teaching or research 
in a university or college in the United States or Canada, or ina 
professional school of similar grade, may be nominated for mem- 
bership in the Association. 


Article III, Section 1, to read: 


The officers of this Association shall be a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary, a Treasurer and thirty elective members 
of the Council, together with members of the Council ex-officio 
as provided in Section 4. The term of office of the President and 
of the Secretary shall be two years; that of the Vice-President 
one year; that of the Treasurer three years. 


Article VIII, Sections 1 and 2 to read: 


1. A member who becomes disqualified for active membership 
by assuming duties wholly or mainly administrative may be 
elected by the Council to honorary membership. 

2. Any other member who becomes ineligible by discontinuance 
of teaching or research may retain membership for two years 
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thereafter. At the conclusion of this period active membership 
may be continued by vote of the Council. 


Detecats RepresenTaTion.—The amendment adopted at the 
last annual meeting, subject to ratification by a majority of the 
Local Branches, has up to date of going to press been ratified by 
24 out of 60 Branches. As no negative ballots have been re- 
ported, it seems fair to expect that the ratification will have been 
completed in advance of the annual meeting. 


Rerort or Nominating Commirres.—The Nominating Commit- 
tee presents the following recommendations for officers for 1921: 
President, R. A. Millikan (Physics), Chicago. Vice-President, 
W. L. Phelps (English), Yale. Secretary,* H. W. Tyler (Mathe- 
matics), Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Treasurer, 
Harris Hancock (Mathematics), Cincinnati. Members of the 
Council (to serve until December 31, 1924): F. G. Allinson 
(Greek), Brown; J. V. Denney (English), Ohio; F. S. Dunn 
(Latin), Oregon; 8. B. Fay (History), Smith; Irving Hardesty 
(Anatomy), Tulane; M. W. Haskell (Mathematics), California ; 
V. Karapetoff (Electrical Engineering), Cornell; Max Mason 
(Physics), Wisconsin; H. L. Rietz (Mathematics), lowa; C. J. 
Tilden (Engineering Mechanics), Yale. 


NatIoNAL ResearcH Councit.—The fourth Annual Report re- 
views the origin and history of the Council, describes its reorgani- 
zation on a permanent peace basis, and outlines its present plans 
and activities. 


AssocIATION oF AMERICAN UNIversITIns.—The Twenty-second 
Conference was held at Columbia University, November 17, 18 
and 19. The principal subjects for discussion were: Cooperation 
and Research in Humanities, Dean C. H. Haskins, Harvard; Co- 
operation and Research with Private Enterprises, Dr. F. B. 
Jewett, Western Electric Company, and Professor J. Johnston, 
Yale; Social Environment of the Graduate Student, Professor 
F. J. E. Woodbridge, Columbia; Fellowships, Professor Alfred 
H. Lloyd, Michigan. 


* This officer holds over, having been elected for three years. 
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NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Strate UNIversITIES.—The program of 
the Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting at Washington, November 12 
and 13, included discussion of: A National Survey of State Uni- 
versities ; The Need of Increased Revenue for State Universities ; 
ete. ; 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN CoLLecus.—The BuLuetin for Octo- 
ber, 1920, announces the appointment of a commission on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure of Office, appointed partly because 
of the suggestion of this Association and consisting of President 
L. H. Murlin, Boston University, Dean Charles N. Cole, Oberlin, 
and Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary of the Association 
of American Colleges. The BULLETIN contains a statistical study 
of the vocational distribution of college graduates and of student 
migration for the year 1918-19, showing the extent to which 
students in these institutions come from. other states than those 
in which the institutions are respectively located. 


AMERICAN CouNcIL ON Epucation.—Professor M. F. Wash- 
burn (Vassar) has been appointed third representative of this 
Association on the Council. 

No. 4 of the Educational Record contains the full report of the 
annual meeting of the Council with numerous committee reports 
and an address on the operation of the Smith-Towner act, by 
President A. F. Woods (Maryland). 

The first annual report of the Director reviews the work of 
the Council with the following conclusion: 


“Having only a short past to report I might be tempted to 
resort to prophesy, but I shall resist the temptation. The im- 
mediate future of the Council is, I suspect, determined by the 
obligations it has already assumed. It must concentrate its 
attention on a few large enterprises. It must see through to a 
finish the task it has undertaken in connection with federal legis- 
lation. It must play its part in the large cooperative under- 
taking between the industries and the colleges. It must admin- 
ister the French scholarship exchanges with neatness and de- 
spatch and measurably to the satisfaction of all. It ought, I 
believe, to spare no effort that will enable it to undertake the 
kind of comprehensive study of the arts college situation which 
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I have just indicated. With the money on which we can surely 
count this is perhaps as large a program as can safely be under- 
taken. 

“The experience of the last five months, however, has indicated 
that more and more matters will arise which are of common in- 
terest to all American education or at least to American higher 
education. More and more these will gravitate to the Council 
for settlement in so far as they are not matters that lie within 
the sphere of Government Bureaus. Undoubtedly there must 
be a certain amount of slack in the machinery of the Council to 
enable it to handle the more important of these undertakings. 
The Director hag attempted to allow for this in preparing the 
budget for the coming year. 

“But in conclusion may I say that ae Council should impose a 
very definite limitation upon itself. This is demanded not only 
by its small financial resources but, I believe, by the nature of 
its organization and its position. It must keep clear of adminis- 
trative undertakings. Its sphere must be the study of policies. 
It must be in the largest sense advisory and consultative, a focus 
for the best minds in the field of educational administration on 
the most important problems which lie before American educa- 
tion as a whole.” 


University or Micuican.—The program of the inauguration 
of President Burton included among others the following ad- 
dresses: Functions of Faculties, Joseph A. Leighton, Ohio State 
University ; Academic Freedom and Social Responsibility, Presi- 
dent R. E. Vinson, University of Texas; The Supply of Adequately 
Trained University Teachers, Dean F. J. E. Woodbridge, Co- 
lumbia University ; Cooperation Between Colleges and Universi- 
ties, President D. J. Cowling, Carleton College. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EpUCATION.—BULLETIN No. 8 con- 
tains an article on “Observations on Higher Education in Eu- 
rope,” by the Director. A general introduction is followed by 
special pages on Great Britain, France, Italy, Switzerland and 
Spain. Under Switzerland it is stated that last year the Swiss 
Association of University Professors was formed. 


The Institute has already arranged temporary foreign appoint- 
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ments for fifteen American professors, on the basis of the fol- 
lowing principles of selection: 


1. The Institute will make no grant to professors on leave who 
intend to engage in research or travel only. Teaching in a foreign 
institution or institutions of higher education for at least one 
semester is essential. 

2. The amount of the grant will be determined by the cost of 
transportation from the institution in which the professor teaches 
in the United States, to the foreign institution and return. 


3. No grant will be made to a professor until official evidence 
is submitted from the foreign institution to which he is going 
that he is personally acceptable to the authorities of that institu- 
tion and that they approve of the course of lectures which he 
purposes to deliver. 


4, The professor on leave is requested to make a brief report of 
his experience in the foreign university indicating the length of 
his tenure and the nature of his work, and particularly what rec- 
ommendations his experience justifies him in making in order 
to realize the general aim of the Institute, “to develop interna- 
tional good will by means of educational agencies.” 


A list of European professors available for temporary service 
in this country has been circulated to institutions. 


AMERICAN Fietp Servich FELLOWSHIPS FoR FrENcH UNIVERSI- 
TrHS.—The Society will offer for open competition among grad- 
uates of American colleges and other suitably qualified candidates 
a number of fellowships, not to exceed twenty-five, for the pur- 
pose of encouraging advanced study and research in French uni- 
versities during 1921-22. Further information may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Dr. I. L. Kandel, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


School Life of October 15 announces the exchange of twenty- 
four Belgian students with twenty-two Americans going to 
Belgian universities, under the auspices of the Belgian Relief 
Commission. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


The work of the Council during the year has been conducted 
by correspondence and the essential results have been published 
from time to time in the BULLETIN. 

Committees A, Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure, and 
G, Increasing the Intellectual Interest and Raising the Intellec- 
tual Standards of Undergraduates, have required the appoint- 
ment of new chairmen, and a new Committee E, Employment 
of Student Assistants, has been organized. A new committee, F, 
has been appointed but not yet organized on The Relation Be- 
tween General and Vocational Education. 

Committees D, Limits of Standardization of Institutions; K, 
Feasibility and Method of Utilizing the Government Scientific 
Bureau; 8, Summer School Organization; and U, Patriotic Ser- 
vice, have been discharged from further service. 

A referendum vote has been taken on the Smith-Towner bill, 
at the request of the American Council on Education. 

Ten members have been transferred to the honorary list, as 
elsewhere noted. 

The price of the ButLerrn to non-members has been advanced 
to $2.50. 

The close of the year 1919 found the Association heavily in 
debt, with a deficit of more than $2,000. Contributions invited 
through the Butiertn and in connection with bills for dues 
yielded more than $1,000, and the increase in the dues at the 
last annual meeting, combined with the subsequent accession of 
new members, have made it possible to live this year within our 
income, though not without the exercise of rather careful econ- 
omy, in view of the extraordinary advance in the cost of service 
and particularly of printing and paper for the BuLLETIN. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The work of the Secretary’s office during the past year has 
consisted largely in the conduct, in cooperation with President 
Capps, of a campaign for new members. Early in the year a 
survey was made of present and possible membership and special 
efforts made to recruit new members in institutions where the 
existing proportion was low. The results of this campaign as 
shown in the long lists of nominations published during the 
year have been very gratifying to the officers. Much remains to 
be done in particular institutions, and we ought not to be satis- 
fied until we have 5,000 members. This campaign has incidentally 
thrown a considerable load on the Butuerin. The statistics 
of membership are as follows: 


January 1, 1920: 


AaORMNOM NER cE me. Piig dao tudes cts< Bede ate iss aS ee 8 2,378 
VOM OMA LY AICI DCIS G50 wens rele’ «ie. Soy eis. nnn oUeo us ole ct alee d sane 48 


January 1 to November 30, 1920: 


Elected TO. MEMDETSHIP ...°.< 06 osc pete e's nee ene 1,029 
ete HOM Gr eda teria ec 4 ietteerete Boe 9) +05 Jaratele yale hy ae aun ae 44 
RO Uber rape re cE ee oaintrse w Pae caoe a arias ts opine ie aeons 6 
PPARs EOrS sO MOUOTaLY LISUs 1.5 sis os 3 cic eerie emacs wieteuee 10 


November 30, 1920: 


PMCUIVE RoE Ree site cr chaldincin 6s <i she saw arnehie k & AG Rees @ 3,047 
MERAOUI COE Vim eae eco ts 9 wom ese to Ss ed in Fp «atone te opens 59 
Gain in active membership during the year........... 969 


The list of institutions eligible under our rules but having no 
representation in our membership at present has been reduced 
to 25. The Association has members at 167 institutions. 


H. W. Tyuer, 
Secretary. 


NOTES FROM COMMITTEES 


Commirtrn A (AcapeMiIc Freepom AND ACADEMIC TENURE) .— 
The publication of the report on Washburn College has been de- 
layed until the January BULLETIN. 


CommMirren Y (DEcLARATION OF PRINCIPLES).—For various rea- 
sons, such as the distractions due to the war and the absence 
of several members of the committee from the country, no work 
was started until this fall. After consultation with Chairman 
Thilly, a circular letter has been sent to all members explaining 
the purpose of the committee and the plan of procedure. <A ques- 
tionnaire accompanies this letter, from which it is hoped a pre- 
liminary draft of some of the Principles may be made. It is 
expected that a report will be ready for the annual meeting of 
this year. 

L. T. More (Cincinnati), 


Secretary. 


NOTES FROM LOCAL BRANCHES 


The following extract from correspondence may be of interest 
to other Local Branches: 

From a Chairman of a Local Branch: “During this year I 
desire to accomplish two objects; first to give this new local 


branch real vitality, and second to develop in it a genuine spirit. 


of cooperation. In order to accomplish this, it seems to me de- 
sirable that in the choosing of subjects for discussion all topics 
should be avoided that would create the impression that the 
branch exists purely for the purpose of promoting its own selfish 
interests. I therefore desire to avoid discussion of such ques- 
tions as those of academic freedom, the economic condition of the 
profession, and the position and function of the faculty in uni- 
versity. administration. 

“Will you be good enough to suggest a few topics which could 
furnish the basis of discussion at meetings of the local branch 
and at the same time be subjects upon which the Council might 
desire opinion from local branches?” 

Reply: “One of the most important questions which the Asso- 
ciation has undertaken to consider is that of cultivating the 
intellectual interest of undergraduates, and it seemed that this 
is a question of precisely the type which you will be glad to take 
up with your local branch. Committee G, of which Professor 
Frank Aydelotte of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
is chairman, will make a preliminary report on this question at 
the meeting during the Christmas holidays, and I am sure the 
committee would be exceedingly glad to receive an account of 
any preliminary discussion of the subject which you may hold. 

“You will get many suggestions for discussion of this subject 
from Professor Hudson’s recent book (The College and New 
America) and other specific questions related to the topic will 
occur to you. Among them I might suggest the following: 

“Do we do enough to encourage our students to read for them- 
selves, and if not how may we do more? 

“What means could be taken to give undergraduates a better 
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knowledge of subjects as a whole as distinct from courses in those 
subjects? This connects with the first question since probably 
every one would agree that the most profitable outside reading 
for undergraduates would be books tending to link their courses 
together so that they may have an idea of their subject as a whole. 

“Are our grading systems an adequate measure of intellectual 
ability and grasp as distinct from mere memory, which may be 
the result of cram? 

“What is the value of tutorial or preceptorial methods of in- 
struction and of honors examinations in stimulating the intel- 
lectual interest of undergraduates ?” 


Officers elected for the current year have been reported, as 
follows :— 


Chairman Secretary 
Bryn Mawr College...... T. De Laguna C. G. Fenwick 
University of California... P. Gay G. R. Noyes 
University of Chicago....E. J. Wilczynski C. H. Beeson 
Drake University........ L. W. Smith O. B. Clark 
University of Idaho...... H. L. Axtell C. W. Chenoweth 
State University of Iowa.H. L. Rietz 
Knox College............ W. P. Drew J. L. Conger 
University of Maine..... G. D. Chase H. M. Ellis 
University of Michigan...E. C. Chase C. B. Vibbert 
Mount Holyoke College. ..M. Gertrude Cushing 
College of the City of N.Y.M. R. Cohen Joseph Allen 
Univ. of North Carolina..A. 8. Wheeler 
Northwestern University.D. R. Curtiss R. G. Martin 
University of Nevada....Charles Haseman 
Ohio State University....F. C. Blake 
Princeton University..... F. H. Dixon G. Van Ingen 
Smith College........... Frank A. Waterman Arthur R. Jones 
Trinity College (Conn.)..F. C. Babbitt 
Union, College... seine? B. H. Ripton G. D. Kellogg 
University of Virginia....W. H. Faulkner W. S. Rodman 
Washburn College....... J. E. Hollingsworth Sarah L. Doubt 
Wellesley College........ Arthur O. Norton Amy Kelly 


Western Reserve Univ....Hippolyte Gruener H.W. Mountcastle 
West Virginia University. R. A. Armstrong F, E. Clark 
Williams College........ J.B. Pratt 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


“Tue Function or THE Starm University.”— ... “He will 
discover upon the campus a most powerful and enigmatic in- 
fluence. He will never be able to fathom it. It never congeals. 
It is subtle, irritating and withal extremely delightful. It has 
occasioned more discussion, done more good, and wrought more 
harm than any other single influence. It is the ‘academic mind.’ 
I shall attempt no definition of it. If you know it by experience 
J cannot add to your knowledge. If you do not know it you are 
to be congratulated and commiserated. All in all, I should 
prefer to defend rather than to attack the academic mind. I 
should not want to be the president of any university which 
did not suffer from this disease in chronic form. It makes for 
stability, for sound weighing of evidence, for scientific scholar- 
ship, for the absence of sentimentalism, and for a frank recogni- 
tion of the power of the mind. 

“On the other hand, it is guilty of some delightful and confus- 
ing results. To be a scholar, a man must put the emphasis on 
his own special field. Difficulty arises, however, when this em- 
phasis becomes excessive, where there is no adequate planning of 
curricula and when little if anything is done to help the student 
really understand that knowledge is a unity. The bewildered 
student apparently is never able to reunite the disjecta membra 
of his thought world and to fashion them into the living reality 
we call life. It is because of these results that the academic 
mind is berated. It inevitably engenders aloofness, occasions 
the lack of a general sense of humor and minimizes those plain, 
humble, human characteristics that we look for in all men. 

“T am inclined to believe that we must charge against the 
academic mind much of the dead formalism, and mechanical 
externality of American education. I should dislike to tell here 
all that I think of the various systems of admission which have 
been in vogue in our universities. Surely by these methods we 
have not intended to find real college material, but rather to 
encourage the accumulation of credits which will serve as a 
ticket of admission. At any rate, we have not encouraged in- 
tellectual interests and recognized vital facts which do. not ap- 
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pear in record sheets. Character, purpose, and spirit are more 
important than the skill to pass examinations or the ability to 
secure a diploma.... 

“Surely the examination system now employed in American 
universities is a symptom of the same ailment. We ask the 
student to pursue a variety of courses and then submit to a 
series of examinations. If he is reasonably successful he piles 
away his credits like so much wood that he has sawed. He 
repeats the process eight times and we give him a diploma. If 
we have been searching for a method of killing intellectual curi- 
osity and a genuine spirit of inquiry we have been diabolically 
successful. If our aim is to convince the student that knowledge 
comes in chunks, that if it starts to melt or evaporate, it must 
be confined in watertight or airtight compartments, and that 
knowledge consists of separate fields bearing no relationship to 
the fascinating reality of life, then our methods justify the 
procedure. If to become educated is to center one’s interest on 
acquiring enough credits to receive a diploma, then we have 
succeeded in quantity production beyond even the experts of the 
industrial world. If education is completed at commencement, 
then we are dealing with a real paradox which I understand 
to be something that is apparently absurd yet true. If a man 
engages in study for the purpose of charging his mind once and 
for all, and if on commencement day he disconnects intellectually 
from the source of power, then again there is occasion for just 
pride... «>: 

“College supposedly is a place where a man is set free from 
the usual demands of.life in order that he may come into contact 
with the rarest spirits of all time. In reality it is four years 
of leisure, of unhurried association with scholars! It is a time 
when a man finds himself and his friends, develops his sense 
of value and browses among the best books of all centuries! If 
this suggests the way the student uses his leisure then we know 
where he finds his deepest satisfaction and his real world! 
Frankly, he regards his university work as secondary, if not 
tertiary, and finds a satisfying outlet for his energy and genius 
in athletics, dramatics, journalism, and student government. 
Perhaps the highest test which American universities will ever 
be asked to meet lies just in this realm. Is there any method 
by which a student world can be developed in which the scholar, 
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the thinker and the writer will be just as highly honored as the 
man who achieves distinction in football. ... Other nations 
have succeeded in placing the emphasis properly. The English- 
man owes his success in the great war very largely to his genuine 
sense of sportsmanship. Nevertheless the games and races at 
the English universities are not primary nor all-absorbing. In- 
tellectual achievement carries off the first honors. The American 
student’s world of reality is the inevitable counterpart of the 
‘academic mind.’ ... 

“Through the rattle and clamor of student activities, back of 
the endless ratiocinations of academic minds, there shine the 
-abiding realities of true university ideals. Here men know the 
freedom of the truth. Ancient tyrannies may still oppress the 
multitudes. New monarchs may arise to enslave men. Others 
may enjoy great wealth. The university man possesses his mind 
and soul in self-respect. He will brook no interference with 
his untrammeled search for truth in all fields. Regardless of 
the consequences to preconceived notions, prejudices or super- 
stitions, he goes calmly on his way patiently, painstakingly 
seeking for knowledge. His joy is to banish ignorance. His only 
fear is error; his deepest satisfaction is truth. He kneels at the 
shrine of truth. If one desires to understand the depth of this 
spirit, let him venture to rob the academic man of his. freedom. 
Let one suggest that investigation shall be limited and the pro- 
fessor shall be muzzled if one desires to know how adamant 
is his devotion to science and how inviolate are his ideals of 
freedom. No, the university, with all of its shortcomings, stands 
as the impregnable citadel of truth. It can never be shaken 
without irreparable injury to society. In this era of industrial 
turmoil and social unrest, when mankind must cut its way 
through the twisted materials of a rudely shaken social order, 
the university, with its open and free search of truth stands 
as the bulwark of civilization. The professor may not con- 
stantly affirm this solemn reality, but to him it is more inviolate 
than life itself.” ...—President M. L. Burton, University of 
Michigan. 


“Tum Art oF EXAmMINaTion.”—“The mechanical practice of 
credit for courses is, I believe, the greatest defect in the American 
‘educational system, and we ought to strive for some method of 
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general examinations testing the real grasp of a subject as a 
whole. But if such examinations are possible, it is nevertheless 
certain that they demand a skill which can be acquired only 
by practice. The art of examination is a difficult one, and in 
America it is still in its infancy, particularly in the matter of 
measuring the ability to use one’s knowledge. The new psycho- 
logical tests are interesting as an attempt to do this, to measure 
the capacity of the boy or man as he stands. They are crude, 
and for our purpose they suffer under the defects of assuming 
only the most elementary information. We need tests that will 
measure ability to use scholarly and specific knowledge. Any one 
who attempts to introduce examinations of this kind will be 
disappointed at first, because the art has not yet been sufficiently 
developed. To use them effectively, we need to learn that the 
conduct of examinations is as important and worthy a part of the 
educational process as giving lectures, and quite as stimulating 
to the teacher. Ascertaining what the pupil knows, measuring 
his progress and deficiencies, is, indeed, a part of teaching, and 
quite as essential a portion of it as the imparting of information. 
The true teacher should be constantly both developing the mind 
of his pupil, and ascertaining how rapidly and beneficially the 
process is going on. One of the defects of much of our teaching 
—and especially of the lecture system—is that this second part 
of the function of education is to a great degree lost from sight. 
An improvement in our examination system which will measure 
the grasp of a whole subject is, I believe, the most serious ad- 
vance that can be made in American education to-day.” ... 
—President A. L. Lowell, at the inauguration of the President of 
the University of Michigan. 


, “Tun New Task or THE Cotiuces.”—“The standardizing move- 
ment of the last few years in one sense is worse than inadequate. 
It has been in part the cause of a kind of creeping paralysis 
which has spread ‘over the whole body of American education. 
It has made every one, students and teachers alike, think of edu- 
cation in terms of time spent and amounts covered. If you 
have fifteen units of secondary school study to your credit on the 
books of the high school you can claim admission to college. If 
you have scored one hundred and twenty semester hours in 
college, the college owes you a degree. The whole structure of 
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American secondary and collegiate education today is based on a 
system of paper credits. Education is measured by points re- 
corded in the office of the registrar. 

“Now I would not be understood to mean that the standard- 
izing movement has been altogether deleterious. Far from it. 
Something of the sort was temporarily necessary in the interests 
of honesty and precision. But it is like strychnine—a small dose 
is a useful stimulant to the heart; a large dose is deadly. I 
believe our hearts have now been sufficiently stimulated. The 
external aspects of a standard collegiate institution are now 
familiar to most persons who are concerned with them. Most 
respectable colleges now conform to the prescription of standard- 
izing agencies, as far as conformity is desirable. What is now 
needed is a new emphasis on personal power and achievement, 
a new body of principles in accordance with which the purpose 
and method of the college of liberal arts can be shaped; in short, 
a new gospel of higher liberal education. Even if there had 
been no war this would by now have been necessary. The con- 
ditions resulting from the war render it absolutely imperative.” 
—Dr. 8. P. Capen, at the University of Akron. 


“TaKING COUNSEL WITH CaNpiIpE.”—“ ... Since doubtless we 
are united upon the necessity of girding up our loins, our first 
need is to determine what goal we set ourselves. Is it merely a 
return to the status disturbed by the coming of the war? Even 
so, we have no easy road ahead, for he is an optimist who finds 
in this year’s teaching or research a semblance of our former 
activities. And are we setting ourselves an adequate goal if this 
be all that we shall strive for? Whether compared with the 
monetary outlay or compared with the time and effort which we 
expended day by day and year by year, how great were the re- 
turns in scientific output, in promising young scholars, in edu- 
cated citizens? Those returns seem inadequate not alone when 
measured absolutely, but when we regard what some of our 
sister nations did accomplish. I can hear the response that rises 
to many lips: ‘Why tell this to us? How can the best, how can 
any, results come under a system wherein the teacher, from end 
to end of his career, cannot relax his vigilance lest he fall a prey 
to the wolf that does not quit his door? And if you cite what 
may have been accomplished elsewhere, do not forget, while mak- 
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ing the comparison, the time and effort we must give to supple 
mentary tasks. What time have we for study, what freshness 
left for teaching, when we pass from the class-room to a never- 
ending round of committees to be met, statistical tables to be 
drawn up, questionnaires to be answered; when, all this done, 
mayhap we spend the minutes that remain in laboring to con- 
vince those who have the final word that academic two and two 
make four? What spirit of work is there left in a man if he sees 
the resources of his institution ever anew allotted, not to lessen- 
ing the burdens of the men who are at their posts, not to making 
adequate provision for the subjects which are on the list, but 
to creating new departments of study or to adding new bricks 
and mortar that serve but to impoverish the more?’ 

“Bach of these griefs is grievous, and each only too often real; 
but my conviction grows stronger and stronger that we ourselves 
have a full part of responsibility for what has been, and our- 
selves the power to bring remedies. It is true that as individuals 
you and IJ are at a disadvantage, but as a professional group we 
have the elements which should make ours the weightiest word 
in all questions of academic policy and practice, and one element 
alone preventing this. That one element is our individualistic 
attitude. Rarely can we bring ourselves to join in collective ef- 
fort. We deplore our having so little to say, and yet how un- 
common it is that we unite to voice a common will. Have you 
ever participated in the efforts of a faculty, on its own initiative, 
to formulate and maintain an opinion on a measure of any com- 
plexity? Have you ever wrestled with the problem of persuading 
a faculty group who agree on a general proposition to accommo- 
date their differences of view on its details? Have you never 
remarked that in the long run some who protest the most vigor- 
ously against the usurpations of executives trust rather to work- 
ing out their problems with those executives than to submitting 
them to the criticism of their peers? Having myself thus par- 
ticipated, thus wrestled, and I fear at times thus trusted, I am 
disposed to believe that we have had nearly as much democracy 
as we ever really invited. 

“Objecting in theory to executive encroachments, we ourselves 
not only render such encroachments easy, but we even force them 
upon our executives. The institution must have within it au- 
thority in some form, deputed or self-constituted, and thig au- 
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thority takes the features of a monarchy or an oligarchy when, 
if not deliberately, at least unthinkingly, we will that to be so. 
Our executives have in the main come from our midst, and yet is 
it after all surprising that many even of those who were at the 
start the most democratic have become the victims of the system 
which we ourselves have fostered ? 

“The same lack of coordinated effort manifests itself when we 
view our educational system from a national, rather than from 
an institutional, standpoint. It is significant, and it is charac- 
teristic, that not until a few years ago have our college and 
university teachers possessed a common medium for deliberation 
and action. We have already been able to observe the rapidity 
with which that medium, once created, has become invaluable in 
crystallizing opinion and in giving it a voice. 

“Tt is from phenomena like these that we can locate the first, 
and a fundamental, factor in the betterment of our work. We 
must lend our full aid to solving the problem of coordinated effort. 
The Association of University Professors furnishes an example 
of one way in which such effort can be furthered, and the local 
chapters of that association provide an excellent nucleus for the 
development of professional consciousness within each institution. 
We have turned toward the light, and we must move forward. 
Heaven bless the individualist! When he is intelligent and force- 
ful, and when he is possessed of a sense of humor, he is the salt 
of the Se May his tribe persist, but may it persist in lesser 
quantity! . 

“Thus we see in the looseness of the tie uniting the members of 
our profession a reflex of the lack of any satisfactory bonds 
whatever within our educational system, just as this academic 
situation is itself a detail in the constitution of our whole social 
and political fabric, thoroughly characteristic of a country where 
biennially forty-eight different assemblies convene to legislate 
each for its own locality regarding taxation, education, railroads, 
sweatshops, marriage, divorce, cigarette-smoking, and the length 
of the gunning season or of bathing suits. 

“And we may further remark that, just as the absence of a 
collective will within our faculties has evoked and even imposed 
autocratic administration in our colleges, so the parallelism in 
the general conditions will almost inevitably impose sooner or 
later upon our whole educational system a coordination which is 
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liable to come from without—nay, which will assuredly come 
from without—unless it be soon enough fashioned from within. 
So manifest is the need for general direction that many have 
proposed and urged recourse to the federal government for a 
solution. Shall we have a cabinet officer as director of our edu- 
cation as we have a Secretary of War? Shall we have a national 
university with a function paralleling that of the War College 
or of the General Staff? Must we have undergone our travail 
of soul and of body through all the period of laissez-faire only 
that we may in the end adopt the educational bureaucracy to 
which centuries of adaptation have but half resigned our elder- 
sister nations? Some would assent, accepting any coordinating 
measure in preference to the chaos which has till now existed. 
But if this be our only choice, would that at least we might 
have accepted it at the birth of our republic, and thus have been 
spared the waste and wear of all the intervening years, so costly 
and so meaningless if out of them nothing is to come for which 
we lacked the models and the warnings a full century ago! I 
hope and trust that this is not our only, nor our best, alterna- 
tive. o*. 

“The educational foundations have accustomed us to organiza- 
tions of large scope for the purpose of investigating conditions 
and formulating conclusions. The inter-institutional associations 
have furnished working models of the spontaneous association 
of interested parties for somewhat similar ends. The two types 
have in common the feature that they can only recommend and 
cannot legislate, and in both instances we have learned that much 
can be brought to pass through well-matured recommendations 
without the backing of authoritative sanction. Out of a blending 
of these two models there is gradually being evolved a type 
of central clearing-house for educational matters whose charac- 
teristic features are that it is constituted by the institutions and 
the inter-academic associations and looks to them for the con- 
tinuance of its existence; that it has broad functions in investi- 
gation and recommendation, but that its conclusions carry with 
them only the authority they derive from their inherent weight, 
their representative character, and the willingness of the indi- 
vidual institutions to accept them. In this seemingly weak type 
of organization there are large possibilities of moral force, and 
in so far as it can make and keep itself the mouthpiece of the 
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leading thinkers in our fields it can mightily promote standardi- 
zation, and a standardization not imposed but voluntarily ac- 
cepted. In this type of clearing-house are we not catching a 
glimpse of the prototype of a general directing force in educa- 
tion which may bring to us the advantages that come from 
organized effort and yet not cost us the blessings of individual 
liberty and individual initiative?”—E. O. Armstrong, as Presi- 
dent of the Modern Lanquage Association. 


“AcappmMic Unrest.”—“Passing all other features and looking 
only to the university, one cannot fail to see this desire. I am not 
now considering the sincerity or the sanity of the movement. 
I do not raise the question of honesty or purpose or purity of 
motives. I only invite attention to the fact that the colleges 
and universities are in a state of foment and debate in which 
faculty initiative and control are uppermost in the thought. For 
the present, at least, this probably reduces the efficiency and 
the general results of some colleges. Here, as in the industrial 
world, I am of the opinion that a definition of rights and duties 
will be necessary before the academic unrest will disappear. 
There are two distinct tendencies, one to regard a college or 
university as an institution to be judged by the standards of a 
manufacturing plant and the other is to regard it as subject to 
the collective management of those called to serve. This latter 
is a form of academic socialism as contrasted with the more or 
less autocratic management of’ a manufacturing plant. The 
professor desires to set his own standards of service and to 
measure the time heshall give as well as to evaluate his own 
service. This is essentially the contention of the coal miners who 
insist upon a five-and-a-half-day week. I do not now affirm that 
either of these positions is wrong. I am only calling attention 
to the parallel. When a professor or group of professors pro- 
pose to fix their own salaries and to determine the number of 
hours they will teach in a day or a week they are doing precisely 
what any other group of men are doing when they demand the 
right to determine their own conditions and terms of service. 
It may be worth while to suggest that the farmers are thinking 
about the same problem. In fact, this is a world-wide state of 
mind. It is useless to ignore it. It is folly to despise it. The 
question of control of the railroads is not essentially different. 
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The railroads do not belong to the employees, nor do the uni- 
versities to the professors. In the one case we have private 
ownership; in the other, public ownership. The citizen does not 
own the government, but his right of control in a democracy 
is unquestioned. The measure of his control is determined by 
law. In the university we are seeing a reflection of the sentiment 
of the hour; a sentiment made more acute by the economic prob- 
lems growing out of the war. There is no question that these non- 
academic movements for more initiative and control have been 
greatly accelerated by the advance in wages, the temporary 
assumption of control by the government, and by the changed 
point of view in all these matters developed by our war experi- 
ence. The one set of problems will be political; the other will 
be academic. We shall need to go into a pretty full discussion 
of the duty and responsibility of the faculty to the public before 
any final solution of the problem will be reached. State, uni- 
versities in particular will be held responsible to the public for 
what they are and for what they do. The precise status of a 
faculty as distinct from an executive or administrative party such 
as deans, presidents and trustees will be up for discussion in 
the near future. The foreshadowings of such discussions are 
already visible.”—President W. O. Thompson (Ohio), Proceedings 
of National Association of State Universities. 


“THe Cortech AND New America,’ Jay William Hudson.— 
This interesting volume is dedicated “to the American Association 
of University Professors, or to any other group of men that will 
get these things done.” The things in question involve a more or 
less revolutionary change in the attitude of the academic mind 
toward its social responsibilities. Many of the issues raised or 
suggested by the author would provide interesting topics for 
discussion in meetings of local branches. 

“Association meetings of college professors are plentiful; but 
they are, almost wholly, meetings of specialists in some one 
subject, such as history or mathematics, who get together for 
their special academic interests, From such meetings we cannot 
expect solutions of the educational question; first, because special- 
ists aS such are not chiefly or at all interested in educational 
questions; and, second, because if they were, they simply could 
not, as specialists in one field, solve them adequately. 
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“Precisely the sort of body essential to the solution of the 
question of correlation is the recently organized American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, which includes all the varieties 
of specialists enlisted in college teaching. Here is a body versatile 
enough and representative enough to achieve a new definition of 
educational aims and methods... . 

“But a significant fact obtrudes. The majority of college 
teachers do not recognize their obligations to the social order 
at all. How shall they attain that imperative consciousness, 
without which all genuine educational readjustment is simply 
impossible? 

“There is only one way. Those who have already attained such 
a consciousness must spread the contagion to those who have 
it not. Administrators have the machinery ready to hand in 
bodies already organized, such as to various associations of col- 
leges and universities. The professors have it at hand in the 
American Association of University Professors, which has already 
achieved much for the American college and from which we may 
expect vastly more of a constructive nature.” 


SALARIES OF ENGINEERING TrAcHERS.—In connection with the 
anticipated report of Committee Z—on The Economic Condition 
of the Profession—the following summary of an article by Pro- 
fessor F. H. Newell of the University of Illinois is of particular 
interest : 


1. Engineering instructors, to be successful, must have a large 
measure of the spirit of self-sacrifice, and of unselfish devotion 
for the good of their students. In this respect they do not differ 
from all high-minded men in every profession. Personal comfort 
and gain must always be kept subordinate to the large duty in 
hand. 

29. Because of these ideals, however, the engineering educator 
should not permit himself to become the victim of his own devo- 
tion, nor, through lack of common sense or wisdom, encourage 
or permit the public or his employer to take advantage of his 
interest in the work. 

3. We can well praise the physician who puts aside his own 
personal comfort or gain and freely gives his services without 
hope of reward to benefit a person financially unable to pay for 
the services rendered; but if he should do this habitually for 
the well-to-do public, and deliberately deprive his family of neces- 
sities, our admiration changes to doubt. 

4. The engineering educator in America is employed, as a rule, 
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by organizations which represent the richest states or people of 
the world. They are of course, habitually short of funds, for in 
any healthy organization the needs and opportunities surpass 
- any possible income. Nevertheless, there is no valid reason why 
the work which is undertaken by these institutions should not be 
well done and well paid for. 

5. The public demands that the output of the engineering 
colleges shall be of the highest possible quality. A cheap product 
is not wanted, nor do people have confidence in the quality of 
the product turned out by cheap men. As between two engineer- 
ing instructors of presumably equal ability and devotion, far more 
weight will be placed upon the results attained by the $4,000 
man than by the $2,000 man. 

6. However we may deprecate the matter, the fact is that per- 
sonal services are valued largely in proportion to the amount 
paid for them. There is little or no respect held by students or 
business men for instructors who are willing to accept less than 
a living wage. 

7. There is no reason why engineering instructors should not 
be able to live under the same economic laws as other citizens, 
expecting and receiving a salary commensurate with the needs 
of their families, and comparable with the value of the services 
performed. 

8. It does not redound to the credit of the engineering instruc- 
tors and of their organizations that they have failed to recognize 
and meet this condition of underpayment, especially of the lower 
grades. They cannot teach efficiency in engineering practice, 
nor inspire confidence in their teaching when they themselves 
are daily conscious of their own economic failings. They know 
that the students have little regard for the shabby, debt-ridden 
man no matter what his theoretical attainments may be. 

9. The world respects success; it listens with indifference to 
excuses for failure. It measures success, unfortunately perhaps, 
largely in terms of dollars, or at least in ability not only to do 
something useful, but at the same time to support a family in 
reasonable comfort and free from debts. The man who in his 
devotion or absorption in his daily work fails to provide for his 
family defeats the very object for which he is working, sacrifices 
the confidence of others, and thus loses his opportunity for wider 
usefulness. 

10. Education is no longer an experiment, its value is estab- 
lished. A safe investment which nets big returns should be 
oversubscribed. Past policy of overmodesty should give way to 
a campaign for financial support for education commensurate 
with its value. 

11. As a fundamental proposition, it should be universally ac- 
cepted that every engineering educator is entitled to a living 
wage from the instruction which he gives. 
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12. He should not be compelled to seek outside employment, or 
income from investments, or to depend upon the efforts of mem- 
bers of his family, to enable him to secure a living. 

18. At the same time, it should be recognized that a small 
‘amount of outside work in the line of his profession is desirable, 
not as a necessity to supplement his living wage, but as a means 
of improving, or maintaining his knowledge of the subject which 
‘the is teaching. 

14. When it becomes necessary to seek outside employment for 
the sake of the remuneration, then the choice of occupation is 
usually limited and the educator may be deprived of the experi- 
ence which is needed in his educational work. 

15, Salaries should be expressed in terms of purchasing power. 
Provision should be made whereby any reduction in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar is met by an immediate and adequate in- 
crease in salaries as expressed in dollars. 

16. A living wage for an engineering educator should be ade- 
quate not merely to furnish the absolute necessities of life, food, 
clothing, and shelter, but also to cover proper contributions to 
charities and to altruistic efforts, to provide some simple pleas- 
ures and to enable the educator to set aside a small sum, at least 
20 per cent., for the contingencies of sickness or old age. Any 
amount less than this can not be considered as a fair recompense 
for the time given to the work. 

17. It is opposed to sound public policy for an engineering 
educator to seek or accept a salary less than a living wage or 
below that paid for similar work. Even though a man may have 
another source of income or, being unmarried, may be able to 
exist on a smaller income, yet the acceptance of a less wage, 
for any such reason, tends to lower the proper compensation 
to other educators. 

18. It is a menace to public welfare, and to the engineering 
profession for the teaching staff of the engineering colleges to 
consist of underpaid, incompetent educators. 


CoLLEGE AND UNIversity Sauaries.—School and Society for 
October 30 contains an interesting tabulation of salaries of uni- 
versity and college teachers for 1919-20, by a representative of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. A comparison with public school 
salaries leads the writer to the conclusion that “college teachers 
have suffered more than most groups as a result of the war, and 
in particular they indicate that in point of financial reward the 
profession of the public school teacher has reached a position 
in which it will compete with that of college teaching.” 
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Tue RELATION OF THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES TO THE NATIONAL 
Lirr.—A report of Hon. H. A. L. Fisher to the Educational Sec- 
tion of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
on the relation of the English universities to the national life 
is discussed in the London Times’s Educational Supplement: 

“Research is essential to university as well as to national life, 
and to-day the spirit of research was never more active in aca- 
demic as well as in industrial fields. Research to-day, in, at 
any rate, science, means the expenditure of money and it is that 
fact which has given the government a foothold, somewhat in- 
secure, at Oxford and Cambridge. Mr. Fisher asks that each 
university in the country should limit itself to some special field 
of research: ‘Every university should not attempt to do every- 
thing.’ It is feared lest there should be overlapping and waste 
of energy as well as money. No doubt there may with advantage 
be understandings between universities of an informal kind as 
to particular branches of special research carried on. But there 
the division would be voluntary and natural, not a division en- 
forced from without. It would be intolerable if the Board of 
Education were to come forward to one university and say, ‘We 
can only give you a grant if you agree to limit your activity to 
this field or that,’ and so go the round of the universities. We 
trust that this point will be kept in view at all the universities.” 





NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following ninety-eight nominations are printed as provided 
under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nomi- 
nee may be addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., or to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Admissions,* and will be considered by 
the Committee if received before January 20th, 1921. 

The Committee on Admissions* consists of J. V. Denney (Ohio 
State), Chairman, Florence Bascom (Bryn Mawr), J. Q. Dealey 
(Brown), A. L. Keith (Carleton), G. H. Marx (Stanford), F. A. 
Saunders (Harvard), and F. C. Woodward (Washington, D.C.). 

The names of nominators follow the name of each nominee in 
parentheses. Nominators for whom no institution is specified are 
colleagues of the nominee. 


Laura Anderson (Home Economics), Maine, 
(J. B. Segall, R. R. Drummond, G. D. Chase) 


Joseph Manson Artman (Theology), Chicago, 
(G. B. Smith, S. Mathews, C. H. Beeson) 


Fred C. Ayer (Education), Washington (Seattle), 
(R. E. Moritz, H. Landes, H. S. Meany) 


Leslie James Ayer (Law), Washington (Seattle), 
(R. E. Moritz, H. Landes, E. 8. Meany) 


J. F. Balzer (Biblical History), Carleton, 
(T. H. Billings, A. L. Keith, H. H. Carter) 


Paul Bartsch (Zoology), George Washington, 
(G. N. Henning, D. C. Croissant, H. G. Doyle) 


C. H. Batchelder (Biology), Maine, 
(G. D. Chase, J. S. Stevens, J. B. Segall) 


G. B. Blair (Physics), Nevada, 
(L. W. Hartman, M. Adams, P. Frandsen) 


Robert W. Bolwell (English), George Washington, 
(H. G. Doyle, D. C. Croissant, G. N. Henning) 


Chauncey S. Boucher (History), Texas, | 
(H. C. Barker, C. W. Ramsdell, J. T. Patterson) 


John Manvers Briscoe (Forestry), Maine, 
(J. S. Stevens, W. J. Sweetser, G. D. Chase) 


* Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Secretary, 
H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
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David T. Clark (Economics), Williams, 
(H. L. Agard, A. H. Licklider, J. B. Pratt) 


L. 8S. Corbett (Animal Industry), Maine, 
(G. D. Chase, H. M. Ellis, C. Colvin) 


Frank Hewitt Cowles (Latin), Wabash, 
(T. F. Moran, Purdue, W. A. Oldfather, B. H. Bode, Mlinois) 


Jasper Asaph Cragwall (Mathematics), Wabash, 
(T. F. Moran, Purdue, W. A. Oldfather, B. H. Bode, Illinois) 


Garrett Droppers (Economics), Williams, 
(S. O. Dickerman, A. H. Morton, G. E. Howes) 


George B. Dutton (English), Williams, 
(R. L. Taylor, J. P. Rice, J. B. Pratt) 


Everett Owen Eastwood (Engineering), Washington (Seattle), 
(R. E. Moritz, H. Landes, E. S. Meany) 


Rudolf H. Ernst (English), Washington (Seattle), 
(R. E. Moritz, H. Landes, E. 8. Meany) 


Agnes B. Ferguson (German), Morningside, 
(G. O. Curme, Northwestern, C. B. Wilson, Iowa, L. Fossler, Nebraska) 


Lawrence H. Gipson (History and Political Science), Wabash, 
(T. F. Moran, Purdue, W. A. Oldfather, L. M. Larson, Illinois) 


Ivan W. Goodner (Law), Washington (Seattle), 
(R. E. Moritz, H. Landes, E. 8. Meany) 


Harvey Carson Grumbine (English), West Virginia, 
(J. M. Callahan, F. W. Truscott, A. J. Hare) 


Gorham W. Harris (Chemistry), Simmons, 
(L. C. Newell, Boston, J. F. Norris, Mass. Inst. Tech., R. R. Goodell) 


Lena B. Henderson (Botany), Tennessee, 
(A. A. Schaeffer, N. E. Fitzgerald, M. Muhania) 


L. R. Hesler (Botany), Tennessee, 
(M. Muhania, A. A. Schaeffer, N. H. Fitzgerald) 


Theodore B. Hewitt (German), Williams, 
(J. B. Pratt, J. P. Rice, W. H. McHlfresh) 


Ira P. Hildebrand (Law), Texas, 
(EH. C. Barker, K. Campbell, J. T. Patterson) 


Howard L. Hodgkins (Mathematics), George Washington, 
(G. N. Henning, D. C. Croissant, H. G. Doyle) 


‘Herman G. James (Government), Texas, 
(EH. C. Barker, K. Campbell, J. T. Patterson) 


Carl W. Johnson (German), Williams, 
(J. B. Pratt, J. P. Rice, A. H. Morton) 


Arthur J. Jones (Education), Pennsylvania, 
(E. P. Cheyney, R. G. Kent, F. H. Safford) 


Roger M. Jones (Greek), California, 
(W. M. Hart, I. M. Linforth, G. R. Noyes) 
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Arthur Melville Jordan (Psychology), Arkansas, 
(A. M. Harding, C. L. Stewart, V. L. Jones) 


John Clark Jordan (English), Arkansas, 
(A. M. Harding, C. L. Stewart, C. L. Jones) 


Trevor Kincaid (Zoology), Washington (Seattle), 
(R. HE. Moritz, H. Landes, B. 8S. Meany) 


John Anton Kostalek (Chemistry), Idaho, 
(C. L. von Ende, C. W. Chenoweth, H. L. Axtell) 


Alexis F. Lange (Education), California, 
(fF. P. Gay, M. W. Haskell, G. R. Noyes) 


Stephen I. Langmaid (Law), Tulane, 
(I. Hardesty, W. HE. Garrey, J. A. Lyon) 


Edward Henry Lauer (German), Iowa, 
(C. B. Wilson, H. L. Rietz, B: L. Ullman) 


Clarence E. Leavenworth (Romance Languages), Wabash, 
(K. McKenzie, W. A. Oldfather, T. E. Oliver, Illinois) 


Esther McGinnis (Home Economics), Maine, 
(J. B. Segall, R. R. Drummond, F. R. Freeman) 


Andrew Friedley McLeod (Chemistry), Carleton, 
(A. L. Keith, T. H. Billings, H. H. Carter) 


Edward McMahon (History), Washington (Seattle), 
(R. B. Moritz, H. Landes, BH. 8. Meany) 


George A. Mulfinger (German), Carleton, 
(A. L. Keith, T. H. Billings, H. H. Carter) 


Ray E. Neidig (Agricultural Chemistry), Idaho, 
(M. F. Angell, C. L. von Ende, J. G. Eldridge) 


James William Norman (Education), Florida, 
(H. W. Cox, J. R. Benton, C. L. Crow) 


Charles Henry Oldfather (Greek and Ancient History), Wabash, 
(T. F. Moran, Purdue, W. A. Oldfather, B. H. Bode, Illinois) 


James Insley Osborne (English), Wabash, 
(T. F. Moran, Purdue, W. A. Oldfather, B. H. Bode, Tilinois) 


S. G. Palmer (Electrical Engineering), Nevada, 
(L. W. Hartman, M. Adams, P. Frandsen ) 


Jessica B. Peixotto (Economics), California, 
(1. B. Cross, S. Daggett, G. R. Noyes) 


L. J. Pollard (Education), Maine, 
(J. B. Segall, G. D. Chase, J. 8. Stevens ) 


Rebecca Luella Pollock (English), West Virginia, 
(D. D. Johnson, J. M. Callahan, R. A. Armstrong) 


George Burton Rigg (Botany), Washington (Seattle), 
(R. E. Moritz, H. Landes, EB. S. Meany) 


Giles Emmett Ripley (Physics), Arkansas, 
(A. M. Harding, C. L. Stewart, V. L. Jones) 
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Gustavus H. Robinson (Jurisprudence), California, 
(O. K. MeMurray, A. M. Kidd, W. C. Jones) 


Jesse 8. Robinson (Economics), Carleton, 
(A. L. Keith, T. H. Billings, H. H. Carter) 


William F. Russell (Education), Iowa, 
(E. D. Starbuck, B. F. Shambaugh, L. P. Sieg) 


Eli Victor Smith (Zoology), Washington (Seattle), 
(R. E. Moritz, H. Landes, E. 8S. Meany) 


George McPhail Smith (Chemistry), Washington (Seattle), 
(R. E. Moritz, H. Landes, BH. 8. Meany) 


Robert 8S. Snyder (Agricultural Chemistry), Idaho, 
(C. L. von Ende, M. F. Angell, C. W. Chenoweth) 


Claude Carl Spiker (Romance Languages), West Virginia, 
(W. J. Kay, J. M. Callahan, M. Stathers) 


Karl R. Stolz (Religious Education), Wesley, 
(H. T. Towne, W. G. Bek, North Dakota, A. L. Keith, Carleton) 


George H. Tapy (Psychology), Wabash, 
(T. F. Moran, Purdue, W. A. Oldfather, B. H. Bode, Illinois) 


John A. Thackston (Education), Tennessee, 
(N. HE. Fitzgerald, A. A. Schaeffer, M. Muhania) 


David Yancey Thomas (History), Arkansas, 
(A. M. Harding, C. L. Stewart, V. L. Jones) 


Birton Neill Wilson (Mechanical Engineering), Arkansas, 
(A. M. Harding, C. L. Stewart, V. L. Jones) 


George S. Wilson (Engineering), Washington (Seattle), 
(R. HE. Moritz, H. Landes, HE. S. Meany) 


Howard B. Woolston (Sociology), Washington (Seattle), 
(R. E. Moritz, H. Landes, BH. S. Meany) 


Edith Abbott (Social Economy), Chicago, 
(H. W. Prescott, H. H. Slaught, C. H. Beeson) 


William O. Allen (Psychology), Lafayette, 
(B. W. Kunkel, F. B. Peck, J. W. Tupper) 


E. B. Babcock (Agriculture), California, 
(J. C. Whittier, F. T. Bioletti, G. R. Noyes) 


Gardner C. Basset (Psychology), Reed, 
(L. BE. Griffin, F. L. Griffin, A. A. Knowlton) 


T. D. Beckwith (Pathology and Bacteriology), California, 
(F. P, Gay, G. R. Noyes, W. Popper) 


James W. Bell (Economics), Williams, 


(J. B. Pratt, A. H. Licklider, O. W. Long) 


Solomon Blum (Economics), California, 
(I. B. Cross, 8. Daggett, G. R. Noyes) 
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Ava Harriet Chadbourne (Education), Maine, 
(G. D. Chase, J. E. Stevens, H. M. Ellis) 


Mintin A. Chrysler (Biology), Maine, 
(J. S. Stevens, G. D. Chase, H. M. Ellis) 


Charles St. J. Chubb, Jr. (Architecture), Ohio, 
(C. E. Boord, W. McPherson, C. W. Foulk) 


Philip Fox (Astronomy), Northwestern, 
(D. R. Curtiss, F. S. Deibler, R. G. Martin) 


Lydia E. Frotscher (English), Tulane, 
(P. Butler, J. A. Lyon, 8. D. Tew) 


Ivan C. Hall (Pathology and Bacteriology), California, 
(F. P. Gay, G. R. Noyes, W. Popper) 


B. P. Kurtz (English), California, 
(H. E. Bolton, F. P. Gay, G. R. Noyes) 


W. F. Mallory (Mechanical Engineering), Colorado, 
(J. A. Hunter, H. 8. Evans, C. C. Eckhardt) 


Irene McCulloch (Biology), Tulane, 
(P. Butler, J. A. Lyon, S. D. Tew) 


R. W. McCulloch (English), Maine, 
(H. M. Ellis, S. Thompson, G. D. Chase) 


Regis Michaud (French), California, 
(R. Schevill, W. M. Hart, G. R. Noyes) 


Howard D. Minchin (Applied Optics), Ohio, 
(C. E. Boord, W. McPherson, C. W. Foulk) 


Dewitt Henry Parker (Philosophy), Michigan, 
(R. M. Wenley, C. Bonner, W. B. Pillsbury) 


Francis 8. Philbrick (Law), Northwestern, 
(G. P. Costigan, U. S. Grant, J. A. James) 


Charles Wells Reeder (Bibliography), Ohio, 
(C. C. North, F. W. Coker, F. E. Bear) 


Caroline Francis Richardson (English), Tulane, 
(P. Butler, J. A. Lyon, S. D. Tew) 


William C. Ruediger (Education), George Washington, 
(H. G. Doyle, G. N. Henning, D. C. Croissant) 


Augustus H. Shearer (History), Buffalo, 
(J. Park, W. H. Sherk, A. P. Sy) 


Edward W. Sine (English), Buffalo, 
(D. B. Leary, W. H. Sherk, J. Park) 


W. P. Ward (Romance Languages), Western Reserve, 
(H. W. Mountcastle, A. D. Pitcher, C. C. Arbuthnot) 


C. J. Willard (Farm Crops), Ohio, 
(C. E. Boord, W. McPherson, ©. W. Foulk) 


J. E. Winston (History), Tulane, 
(P. Butler, J. A. Lyon, S. D. Tew) 
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